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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 



Fusion op Law and Equity. — In the eighth edition of his "Law of 
Evidence," which appeared in 18§4, Judge Pitt Taylor declares this language, 
which he had used concerning the English Judicature Acts in the preface to his 
seventh edition, "in no way overcharged" : 

" The labor I have bestowed on the work has been necessarily great because the 
Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875 have altered the law on many subjects, and un- 
settled it to such an extent that it has become extremely difficult either to dove- 
tail the old procedure or the old principles with the new> or to determine, in a 
cloud of cases, by what rules the practitioners and the suitors must henceforth be 
guided. * * * Regarded in a practical light, either far too much or far too' 
little has been effected by the measure. Commencing in wrangles and progressing 
in compromises, it has naturally ended in a muddle. The fusion of law and 
equity — which was to overthrow such a phalanx of abuses and to frustrate so many 
knavish tricks — has resulted not "only in confusion, but, to use the vigorous lan- 
guage of our blind bard, in 'confusion worse confounded.' It is a humiliating 
confession, but it is unquestionably true." 

In his address at the commencement of Harvard University, June 26, 1895, on 
" The Vocation of the Common Law," Sir Frederick Pollock, Professor of Juris- 
prudence in the University of Oxford, England, and a distinguished legal author 
and editor, spoke as follows : 

" One might produce further examples to show the danger of being in haste to 
abandon our own methods, and the still greater dangers that arise from well meant 
attempts to improve them by mixing them with others. Thus our native common 
law procedure is, in essence, contentious; it is a combat between parties in which 
the court is only umpire. Our equity procedure, a sufficiently acclimatized exotic, 
but still an exotic, is, in essence, officious; it represents (tho -%h one cannot say 
that in modern times it has actually been) an active inquiry by the court, aimed 
at extracting the truth of the matter in the court's own way. No one has put this 
contrast on record more clearly or forcibly than Mr. Langdell. ' [See Langdell's 
Summary of Equity Pleading (2d ed.), sees. 40-45.] 

" Twenty years ago the authors of our Judicature Acts in England, men of the 
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highest eminence, but trained exclusively in the chancery system, went about to 
engraft considerable parts of that system on the practice of the courts of common 
law. What came of their good intentions? Instead of the simplicity and sub- 
stantial equity which they looked for, the new birth of justice was found o be per- 
plexed practice, vexatious interlocutory proceedings, and multiplication 0i appeals 
and costs, so that for several years the latter state of the suitor was worse than the 
former. Repeated revision of the rules of court, and some fresh legislation, was 
needed before the reconstructed machine would work smoothly. But I may not 
pursue these matters here, and can only guess that perhaps American parallels 
might be found." 



Children by Adoption. — The adoption of children, whereby they become to 
all legal intents and purposes the children of the adopting parents, is unknown to 
the common law, and can exist with us only by statute. It seems to have been, 
on the other hand, a common practice under the civil law. Statutes authorizing 
such adoption have been enacted in most of the states of the Union, beginning 
with those which had been originally French or Spanish colonies. Until very re- 
cently the tendency of the courts seems to have been towards requiring strict 
conformity to the statute in order to consummate the adoption, on the ground 
that the proceeding is in derogation of the common law. The more recent and 
more humane view, however, is to give the statutes a liberal interpretation in the 
interest of the adopted child and of public policy. On this subject the editor of 
the American State Reports, in a note in 39th volume of that series, says, after 
noticing the contrary view : 

If there are any statutes in favor of which liberal presumptions and intendments 
should be indulged to support proceedings taken in good faith thereunder, the statutes 
authorizing the adoption of minors should be Included among them. The policy of 
these statutes Is one against which nothing can be urged. By virtue of them, chil- 
dren, usually helpless, and actually or substantially parentless, are given the advan- 
tage of home and parentage, and thereby the best interest of the state, as well as of 
the parent adopting, and the person adopted, are secured, and it is almost incon- 
ceivable that a strict construction of these statutes should have been applied In anj T 
case for the purpose of thwarting the will of the adopting parent, and disinherit- 
ing adopted children in favor of the kindred by blood, whom the adopting pa- 
rent had sought to exclude from participation in his estate by the adoption of the 
child of another person. This hostility is gradually disappearing ; perhaps it has 
already disappeared. Hence we And the court in Oo/er v. Scroggins, 98 Ala. 342 (3H 
Am. St. Rep. 54), declaring that "a liberal operation and intendment should be given 
to the statute ". In another case it was said that " whether a proper construction of 
such legislation should be strict or liberal, it must certainly be reasonable, and fairly 
give effect to Its Intent" : lotburg v. Rogers, 114 Mo. 184. So it was said in the recent 
case of Nugent v. Powell (May, 1893), in the Supreme Court of Wyoming: "We now 
come to the main question in this cose, viz., Were the adoption proceedings had in 
conformity with the provisions of our statute? The determination of this question 
demands examination of the statute, and also of the general principles of the law re- 
lating to the rights and duties of parents and children. It must be admitted in the 
beginning that a proceeding in adoption was wholly unknown to the common law t 
and in our system of Jurisprudence it is purely a statutory matter. Hence It follows 
that In order to give any validity to such proceedings they must have been con- 
ducted In substantial conformity with the provisions of the statute, and its require- 
ments observed; out, notwithstanding this. It ought not to be overlooked, In the ex- 
amination of cases growing out of the exeroiie of this statutory right, that the right 
la a beneficial one, both to the public and to those immediately concerned in Its ex- 
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erclse. Since its incorporation into onr system (and the fact is such statutes have 
been adopted In nearly every one of our states) the homes of many childless parents 
have been brightened and made happier because the law enabled them to bring into 
that home a child upon whom their affections could centre and develop. Many au 
orphan child, and many a child whose parents were unable, by misfortune or their 
own infirmities, to care for, have, by means of this statutory right, found good homes, 
loving and affectionate parents, and thereby grown up to be good and valuable mem- 
bers of society, when otherwise they would have spent their early years In ignorance 
and vice, and in such surroundings grown up to young manhood or young won? an- 
hood simply to swell the overflowing ranks of the vicious and criminal classes of 
society. And hence It seems to me that in eases of this kind it is not the duty of the 
court to bring the Judicial microscope to bear upon the case, In order that every 
slight defect might be enlarged and magnified, so that a reason might be found for 
declaring invalid an act consummated years before, but rather approach the case 
with an inclination to uphold such acts, If it Is found that there was a substantial 
compliance with the statute." 

The subject will be found discussed in the following authorities: 14 Am. Law 
Reg. 682; 9 Am. Law Rev. 74, 336; Furgeson v. Jones (Or.), 11 Am. St. Rep. 
808; note to In re Ingram, 12 Id. 100; Morrison v. Estate of Sessions (Mich.) 14 
Id. 500; Humphries v. Doxies (lnd.), 50 Am. Rep. 788; and in an extensive and 
valuable note to Vim Metre v. Sankey (111,), 39 Am. St. Rep. 1 96,210-231. In the 
note last mentioned the subject of adoption is discusst il wit h reference to ( 1 ) Its 
origin; (2) Nature of the proceeding, whether judicial or ministerial; (3) The 
constitutionality of such statutes; (4) Who may adopt; (5) Joint adoptions; (6) 
Who may be adopted ; (7) Collateral attack upon the proceeding ; (8) Estoppel 
against the adopting parent; (9) Proceedings for the purpose of adoption; (10) 
Proceedings to annul adoptions; (11) Effect of adoption on status of the child, 
with respect to direct and collateral descent; (12) Extra-territorial effect of 
adoption. 

This subject has become of practical concern to Virginia lawyers in view of a 
recent statute enacted in Virginia, found in Acts 1891-2, p. 262, amended by 
Acts 1893-4, p. 75. 

The statute reads as follows : 

1. An inhabitant of this state not married, or a husband and wife jointly, may 
petition the county or circuit court of their proper county, or the corporation or cir- 
cuit court of their proper corporation, for leave to adopt a minor child not theirs by 
birth, and for a change of the name of such child ; but a written consent mnst be 
given to such adoption by the child, if of the age of fourteen years, and by each of 
his or her living parents, who is not hopelessly Insane or habitually intemperate, or 
has not abandoned such child, or if they are no such parents, or if the parents are 
unknown, or have abandoned such child, or If they ore hopelessly Insane or habit- 
ually Intemperate, then by the legal guardian ; or, if there be no such guardian, then 
by a discreet and suitable person appointed by the court to act in the proceedings as 
the next friend of such child; but, If such parents or guardian Join In said petition, 
it shall be deemed such consent In writing. 

2. When the foregoing provisions are compiled with, if the court is satisfied of the 
ability of the petitioner to bring np and educate the child properly, having reference 
to the degree and condition of the child's parents, and the fitness and propriety of 
such adoption, it shall make an order setting forth the facts, and declaring that from 
that date such child, to all legal Intents and purposes is the child of the petitioner 
and that its name is thereby changed. 

S. The natural parents shall, by suoh order, be divested of all legal rights and 
obligations In respect to the child, and the child be free from all legal obligations of 
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obediencfl and maintenance in respect to them ; such child shall be to all intents and 
purposes the child and heir at law of the person so adopting him or her, entitled to all 
the rights and privileges, and subject to all the obligations of the child of such per- 
son, begotten in lawful wedlock; but on the decease of such person, and the subse- 
quent decease of such adopted child, without issue, the property of such adopting 
parent, still undisposed of, shall descend to his or her next of kin, and not to the 
next of kin of such adopted child. 

A cruder specimen of legislation, or a more prolific source of litigation could 
not well be devised. For example : ( 1 ) What is meant by " their proper county "— 
that of the "inhabitant" who proposes to adopt, or that of the child, or, again, 
is it contemplated that both shall be " inhabitants " of the same county ? What 
is the legal signification of the term "inhabitant"? (2) Who is to consent on 
behalf of the child, if the habitually intemperate parent be the legal guardian ? 
(3) May the child inherit from its real parents ? Their right to inherit from him 
is expressly excluded — save for the doubt cast upon this proposition by the final 
clause of the act — but there is no converse provision, excluding the child's right 
to inherit from them. He is absolved from the duty of maintaining his real 
parents — an absolution already possessed under the common law — but while thus 
attempting to release him from obligations toward his real parents, there is no ex- 
press provision excluding him from his rights as their child. (4) Might the 
adopting parent inherit from the child? Or the child from their collateral kin- 
dred? (5) Would the child be the distributee as well as the "heir at law," of 
the adopting parent ? (6) Who are the heirs and distributees generally of the 
child ? Special pains are taken to provide, in the last clause, that where the 
child survives the adopting parent, and then dies without issue, property derived 
from the adopting parent shall not pass upon his death to his blood relations, but 
to the next of kin of the adopting parent. Now, what becomes of the property 
in such case, where it is acquired otherwise than from the adopting parent? 
And does the limitation apply to property received from the adopting parent in 
his lifetime, by deed or gift, or at 'his death by will, as well as to that acquired 
by inheritance or under the statute of distributions? (7) In the use of the term 
"next of kin," does the act have reference to the statutes of descent and distribu- 
tion, or otherwise? As to the legal signification of the expression, and the con- 
flict of opinion respecting it, see 4 Kent Com. (marg. p.) 537, note (2); Am. & 
Eng. Enc. Law, Title "Next of Kin" ; Murdock v. Ward, 67 N. Y. 387 ; Keldtas 
v. Ketdtas, 72 N. Y. 312 (28 Am. Rep. 155); Simsey v. Jacques, 144 Mass. 135 (59 
Am. Rep. 65). 

Model of a Lawyer. — When consulted about the bringing of a suit, he 
rigidly cross-examines his client touching the grounds of his claim, and dissuades 
him from proceeding, when it appears ill-supported ; nay, if the client insists on 
going to law, the lawyer refuses to aid him ; so that of him it may be said, as of 
Sir Arthur Somers in the story, that "he loses more cases out of court, and fewer 
in it, than any other lawyer in all the country-side." 

He ever leans against litigation ; throwing all his weight into the scale of peace 
whenever justice does not forbid. In public and in private he exerts the influence 
that belongs to him as a member of an exalted profession, to uphold those good 
principles and habits which are essential to the well-being of society. 
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He never electioneers for employment. If his manners are affable, they are so 
by nature, or conviction, that courtesy to all men is a duty, and not through mer- 
cenary motives. 

He " makes not " (as Fuller says) " a Trojan siege of a suit, but seeks to bring it 
to a set battle in a speedy trial." 

He disdains pedantic display, appeals to prejudice, untimely pomp of language, 
and every other form of charlatanry. He does not wrap up the sense of legal in- 
struments which he writes, in a multitude of useless words, to make them seem 
mysterious and difficult, so that the merit of his work and the amount of his fee 
may be enhanced, but uses the simplest and briefest language that the subject 
admits of, omitting no clause or word that may be proper to give due strength and 
undoubted clearness. 

At the bar, he strives never to misrepresent the facts on either side or the argu- 
ments of his adversary, and is careful to lay down as law, to court or jury, noth- 
ing but what he knows or believes to be law. Equally careful is he never to deny 
that that is law which he knows or believes to be so. He never tries by laughing, 
or grimace, or interruption, to weaken what bis opponent is saying. 

Instead of attempting to brow-beat or abash younger lawyers, he does all that 
he can to help and encourage them, knowing that the embarrassment of rising to 
speak in court is apt enough to overpower them without being hectored over by 
their more brazen elders. 

He serves his clients just as ably and faithfully when they can pay him no fee 
as if they paid him hundreds ; and such as do pay him, much oftener wonder at the 
lowness of his charges than complain of their exorbitancy. Yet, he is always anx- 
ious rather to exceed than to fall below the charges of his brethren — not wishing 
to supplant them by any means but superior attention and ability. 

In fine, he feeds no employer's ill-nature by wounding the feelings of an adverse 
witness or party ; nor can he be deterred by any personal danger from lashing 
fraud, perjury or impertinence. — Lucian Minor, in SonUhern Literary Messenger, 
May, 1840 (vol. vi. p. 328). 



Fraternization Proved. — The September number of the Green Bag pub- 
lishes the following from a New York lawyer : 

Recently I had as a guest, under introductory letters, a London solicitor whom 
I was escorting around the courts. Upon first starting on our tour something 
occurred causing him to ask " Is there really a forgetfulness of civil war times 
and a fraternization of Northern and Southern men ? " Following up the remark, 
I led him into a room of the Common Pleas, and pointing out a swarthy judge 
with a Roman face and picturesque black locks of hair, I said, "That is Judge 
Roger A. Pryor, who on the night before the firing on Fort Sumter, made in 
Charleston a most fiery speech against the North, and who, as an aide on the staff 
of Confederate General Beauregard, made afterwards the demand for the Fort's 
surrender. He is now one of our most admired jurists, by popular election. At 
the clerk's desk before him sits William S. Keily, keeping the minutes, who was 
at one time in the Confederate army of Northern Virginia. The lawyer address- 
ing Judge Pryor is counselor Swayne, son of a Lincoln Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the crutch on the chair beside him is needed to support him because 
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of a wound he received as a Union officer. But come now into the court of Oyer 
and Terminer." And there I-showed him District-Attorney Fellows, familiarly 
styled Colonel, because he held that rank in an Arkansas Confederate regiment. 
" The prisoner he is trying is an ex-Union soldier, and the gentleman he is con- 
versing with is J. Fairfax McLaughlin, another Confederate soldier, who is now 
cleiK of the Surrogate's court." In the portion where the lawyers have seats I 
pointed out Major J. D. McClelland, a now one-armed ex-Northern soldier ; Bur- 
ton S. Harrison, now a leading member of the bar, who was private secretary to 
Jefferson Davis ; and not far horn him, leaning on his crutch, General Sickles, 
who, since his recent retirement from Congress, has rejoined the bar of the city at 
which he was once corporation counsel. " Say no more," said the solicitor, " I 
fully recognize the fraternization." 



The American Bab Association. — The eighteenth annual meeting of this 
Association was held at Detroit, Mich., during the last four days of August, 1895. 
The number of members registered was 199. 

The Association was presided over with grace and dignity by James C. Carter, 
of New York, whose opening address communicated, as the constitution of the 
Association requires, "the most noteworthy changes in statute law on points of 
general interest made in the several States and by Congress during the preceding 
year." Mr. Carter delivered, in 1889, the annual address before the Virginia 
State Bar Association on the " Provinces of the "Written and Unwritten Law " — a 
masterly production which made a profound impression on all who heard it. At 
Detroit he was shackled by the subject prescribed to him ; but in his conclusion 
he found opportunity to protest against the codification of the common law, de- 
claring that our unwritten law is substantially the same, and that this is " an im- 
pressive reason for abstaining from any attempt to reduce it into written forms, 
which would at once tend to plunge it into diversity." 

The annual address was delivered by Hon. William H. Taft, of Ohio, Judge of' 
the Circuit Court of Appeals of the United States, his subject being "Charges 
against the Federal Judiciary." In this address, which was most favorably re- 
ceived by men of all political views from all sections of the country, Judge Taft 
discussed the criticisms which have been directed against the Courts of the United 
States, of late years especially, and considered their origin and justice. Such a 
paper, coming from a Federal judge, is noteworthy ; and we print it in full in this 
number of the Register. 

Two valuable papers were read before the Association, the one by William 
Wirt Howe, of Louisiana, on "The Historical Relation of the Roman Law to 
the Law of England," and the other by Richard Wayne Parker, of New Jersey, 
on "The Present Scope of the Constitutional Guaranties of Liberty and Private 
Property." Mr. Howe's paper, written from the standpoint of a civilian, was able 
and scholarly, and traced to the civil" law of Rome almost everything of good in the 
common law of England, including trial by jury and the writ of habeas corpus ; 
while the paper of Mr. Parker was practical and suggestive, calling attention to 
the encroachment upon the liberty and property of the citizen by police regula- 
tions, by the powers exercised by boards of health, by the privileges grauted to 
corporations in the public streets, and by the piling up of municipal indebtedness. 
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Among the reports made to the Association, two were of especial interest, viz., 
the report of the standing committee on Legal Education and Admission to the 
Bar, of which Prof. Austin Abbott, Dean of the University Law School, New 
York, is chairman, and that of the special committee on Law Reporting in the 
United States, read by its chairman, Prof. J. Newton Fiero, Dean of the Albany 
Law School. We take from the Report on Legal Education the following 
statistics : 

During the year ending June, 1895, there were sixty-eight Law Schools in operation 
in the United States. Enrolled in these schools were eight thousand, three hundred 
and thirty students. There were six hundred and sixty-six instructors. Eighteen 
schools already have, or have announced, courses of three years. But it must be ob- 
served of many of the three year schools that attendance at the sohool for the three 
years course is not obligatory. So some students may be graduated alter a shorter 
period if they pass the required examination. But attendance for at least two years 
is generally required. Forty-three schools have courses of two years. Butoftbetwo 
year schools, a considerable number do not require attendance upon the exercises of 
the school for two full years. - The student may be graduated alter one year's attend- 
ance, provided he passes the examination, and produces a certificate from another 
Law School or a member of the Bar that he has studied an additional year under 
their direction. Six schools have courses of one year. It should be remarked In 
respect to the one year schools that many of them, unlike many of the twoand three 
year schools, firmly Insist on a student's coming up to their standard, and give no 
opportunity to cut the course. To graduate, a student must pursue the full one year's 
course. In several of the large cities, night schools of law liave been established. 
Teaching law by correspondence Is attempted in several of the schools. Two distinct 
correspondence schools of law exist The number of students In these schools is 
unknown, but evidences exist that it is large. 

In concluding its report, the Committee on Legal Education suggested, with 
regard to the course of instruction in Law Schools, "three practicable measures 
of improvement, which appear now to be within, the reach of the progressive 
schools," viz. ( 1 ) Lectures on Legal Ethics as part of the Law School curricu- 
lum; (2) A course in Civil Law; and (3) A distinct course in Federal Law and 
Jurisprudence. The need of specific instruction on these subjects was enforced 
by the committee at some length. 

The report of the special Committee on Law Reporting (referred to above) was 
a carefully prepared examination of the subject. A portion of it is printed in this 
number of the Registkk. It was favorably received by the Association, as was 
evidenced by the fact that the gentlemen who composed the special committee were 
continued as a standing committee of the Association (the Constitution being 
amended for that purpose), and instructed to continue their labors. Dr. Austin 
Abbott received the compliment of being asked to co-operate with the committee 
in the preparation of an analysis and classification of legal topics, with a view to 
the attainment of logical arrangement and uniformity in the index to reports and 
digest of decisions. 

Moorfield Storey, Esq., of Boston, was elected President of the Association for 
the ensuing year. 

The Section on Legal Education mer in the afternoon of Tuesday and Friday, 
and on Thursday evening. Prof. James B. Thayer, of Harvard University, occu- 
pied the chair. Prof. Thayer's address at the opening of the Section was an 
earnest plea for a more thorough study of the law, especially by those who teach 
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it, searching the Year Books, and going back to the Roman Law. He declared 
that much needs to be done in the systematic and scientific study of law, with 
the enormous mass of judicial decisions to be digested, and the vast amount of 
legislation. That the main secret of teaching is to have an understanding of the 
subject ; and that instructors, instead of taking up half a dozen subjects, and 
setting them forth in a pedantic, badly prepared way, should teach one or two 
branches only, and set them forth thoroughly. Law must be handled at universi- 
ties with the same care and expense as other great subjects. Directors of law 
schools should look for something besides money and numbers from their stu- 
dents. Law schools must be provided with libraries, and should have separate 
endowments. 

The most notable event during the session of the Section of Legal Education 
was the address by Mr. Justice Brewer, of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
his subject being, " A better education the great need of the profession." The 
following extract will show the ground taken by the learned judge : 

If our profession is to maintain its prominence, if it is going to continue the great 
profession, that which leads and directs the movements of society, a longer course of 
preparatory study must be required. A better education is the great need and the 
mott important reform. The door of admission to the bar must swing on reluctant 
hinges and only he be permitted to pass through who has by continued and patient 
Study fitted himself for the work of a safe counselor and the place of a leader. 

Why Is higher education to-day the special need of the profession t Because, 
first, the law is a more Intricate and difficult science than heretofore. Because, second, 
to preserve the confidence of ttie community in the profession, each member must 
qualified for the higher demands now made upon it. Because, third, his mistakes 
are freighted with greater possibilities of injury. When business transactions are 
nothing more than an occasional barter of a chattel or a simple contract for labor, a 
mistake works but little Injury, and only to a few. But when they involve the great 
railroad and commercial dealings so common to-day, a mistake may he fruitful of 
large and widespread ruin. Because, fourth, society each day of its advancing civil- 
ization needs and demands a wiser leadership. The -welfare of humanity rests not 
on what has been accomplished, but on the steps forward which it takes. If those 
steps are wisely advised and prudently taken then we may confidently look for the 
coming on of the day of which poets have sung and which prophets have foretold, 
when peace and righteousness shall fill the earth. While, on the other hand, if illy 
advised and rashly taken, progress ceases and society resolves Itself again into the 
anarchy and chaos from which It has so slowly arisen. 

But what attracted most attention in Mr. Justice Brewer's address was his argu- 
ment for greater expedition in criminal procedure, and his emphatic declaration 
that "in criminal cases there should be no appeal." This met at once with earn- 
est dissent, though there was doubt as to whether the speaker meant to favor the 
abolition of appeals in criminal cases altogether, or only appeals on certificate of 
the facts or the evidence. After considerable discussion, a motioi. prevailed that 
the Committee on Judicial Administration and Remedial Procedure consider a 
remedy for delays in criminal cases. 

An eloquent address was made before the Section by Rev. Lyman Abbott, of 
New York, on "The Relation of Law to Our National Development; " and the 
concluding paper was read by Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, on the " Importance of 
the Study of Medical Jurisprudence by Students of Law." The proceeding of 
the Section closed with the adoption, with little or no discussion, of the following 
resolutions offered by President Henry Wade Rogers, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Evanston, 111. : 
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Resolved, That the Section on Legal Education recommend to the American Bar 
Association the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Bar Association approves of the lengthening of the 
course of instruction in law schools to three rears ; and that It hereby expresses the 
hope that laws may be passed, as soon as practicable, In each of the States, requiring 
of applicants for admission to the bar three years of study before making applica- 
tion for examination. 

Under the by-laws of the Association, this recommendation is referred to the 
Committee on Legal Education, for report to the Association. In 1892 the Asso- 
ciation, after full discussion, declared that "at least two years of study should be 
required of every student before he presents himself for examination," and re- 
fused, by a decisive vote, to strike out "two" and insert three. 

Prof. Emlin McClain, of the State University of Iowa, was elected Chairman 
of the Section for the next year. 

Of the hospitality of the Detroit Bar too much cannot be said in praise ; and 
the same is true of the local bars of the several cities in which the American Bar 
Association has met in the alternate years when it leaves its birthplace and home, 
Saratoga. It is no wonder that, with an earnest invitation from Nashville to meet 
next year in that city, presented by Hon. J. M. Dickinson, of Tennessee, a motion 
was made and warmly advocated that the rule of meeting every other year at 
Sa v toga be no longer adhered to. But others thought it wiser to retain Saratoga 
* a permanent seat, going elsewhere only every second year ; and the whole matter 
was referred to the discretion of the Executive Committee. 

The American Bar Association now has over 1,300 members, 2o.i new .member* 
being added at Detroit, of whom 111 were from Michigan. There were three 
new members from Virginia, viz., Holmes Conrad, of Winchester; James H. Gil- 
more, of the University of Virginia; and John Pickrell, of Richmond. William 
J. Bobertson, of Charlottesville, was elected Vice-President for Virginia ; James 
Lyons, of Richmond, was re-elected a member of the General Council ; and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, of Petersburg, was elected a member of the Local Council for 
Virginia. 



